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That, too, had its two courts, its chambers for the priests, its sanctuary, 
and its Holy of Holies. Both alike were externally mere rectangular 
boxes, without architectural beauty or variety of design. It was only 
in the possession of a tower that the Babylonian temple differed from 
the Israelite. They agreed even in the details of their furniture. The 
two altars of the Babylonian sanctuary are found again in the temple 
of Jerusalem ; so too are the mercy-seat and the table of shewbread. 
Even the bronze "sea" of Solomon, with its twelve oxen, is at last 
accounted for ; it was modeled after a Babylonian original, and goes 
back to the cosmological ideas which had their source in Eridu. Yet 
more striking are the twin pillars that flanked the gateway of the court, 
remains of which have been found both at Nippur and at Tello. They 
are exactly parallel to the twin pillars which Solomon set up " in the 
porch of the temple," and which he named Yakin and Boaz. In these 
again we may find vestiges of a belief which had its roots in the 
theology of Eridu. 

There was the same similarity also between the Babylonian rituals 
and the Mosaic law ; the priesthood, moreover, was established on the 
same lines, and the prophets and seers of Israel have their analogues 
in those of Chaldaea. The religious law and ritual of the Hebrews 
look back, like their calendar, to the banks of the Euphrates. The 
anthropomorphism of Semitic Babylonia is reflected in the anthropo- 
morphism of the Israelites. The sense of sin and of the overwhelming 
power of the deity, the efficacy of penitence and the necessity of a 
mediator, are common to both Babylonia and Israel. Hence it is that 
the penitential psalms of the Babylonian ritual bear so striking a 
resemblance to the psalms of the Old Testament ; hence, too, the 
individual element and the deep spirituality that characterize them. 
Israel was indebted to Babylonia for something more than the seeds 
of a merely material civilization. 



The Teaching of Jesus in the Gospel of Mark. 

Professor H. B. Swete, D.D., of Cambridge University, has been 
discussing the "Teaching of Christ in the Gospel of Mark." In the 
April Expositor he indicates the chief characteristics of this teaching : 
The sayings in the Markan tradition were not selected or arranged 
with the definite intention of representing the teaching of Christ as 
an ordered whole. Yet they show an order, a purpose, and a relative 
completeness which suggest that they are in fact fairly representative of 
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the great lines of all the Lord's teaching in Galilee and during the 
last week at Jerusalem. Four characteristics of the teaching in the 
gospel of Mark are particularly described by him : (i) Its inwardness; 
the heart, the center of the moral life in man, is the field in which 
Jesus sets himself to work. Repentance and faith, renunciation of 
self-love, obedience, sacrifice, are the conditions of life under the 
kingdom of God. (2) Its practical direction ; the teaching is free 
from the error of regarding external things as indifferent because they 
are valueless apart from the Spirit. While his teaching rested on the 
broad principles of moral and spiritual truth, nothing was overlooked 
because it was in itself trivial or external, if it could be made to serve 
the good of man or the kingdom of God. (3) Its universality; 
although delivered under conditions which limited its immediate scope, 
the Master is the Son of man, and his words are for all men. There 
is scarcely a saying in the Markan teaching which is not of far-reaching 
significance, charged with a lesson for one or more types of human 
character which are always with us. (4) Its authority; simple, unpre- 
tending as the sayings are, they possess a tone and authority which are 
without parallels in literature. His words carry conviction ; not a 
hesitating note is struck from the day when he begins, "The kingdom 
of God is at hand," to the last scene when he proclaims, "All power 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth." He speaks at all 
times with the same absolute conviction and consciousness of his divine 
right. 

The Kingdom of God in the Writings of the Fathers. 

With this title Rev. Henry M. Herrick, Ph.D., has recently pub- 
lished a valuable study of the patristic ideas of the kingdom of God, 
covering the entire period from Clement of Rome to John of Damas- 
cus. The pamphlet contains many quotations from the writings of 
the Fathers, indicating in their own words the conceptions of the 
kingdom which they had. It is very interesting reading. The con- 
clusion as to what was understood by the kingdom of God in the early 
Christian centuries is, in Dr. Herrick's opinion, that the Fathers show 
a surprising conformity to the teaching of the New Testament upou 
this subject. It may be questioned, he says, whether any great Chris- 
tian doctrine has suffered less in its transmission through the patristic 
period ; and the impression grows rather than lessens that where the 
New Testament usage was developed by the Fathers on this theme, it 
was more a development of doctrine in the light of Providence and 



